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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

PORTRAIT OF MASTER SAMUEL BARBER CLARK 
BY JAMES FROTHINGHAM 

The Museum has recently acquired by purchase and placed on 
exhibition in the Colonial Gallery a portrait, on a panel twenty- 
five inches in height and twenty and one-half inches in width, 
of Master Samuel Barber Clark, painted about 1810 by James 
Frothingham. The artist was the son of James and Sally 
(Fosdick) Frothingham, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, where 
he was born October second, 1788, both parents being members 
of families prominent in Charlestown from the earliest settle- 
ment of the town. In his youth he was apprenticed to his 
father, a "chaise-maker," and having mastered the details of the 
business he soon began to paint and decorate the coach-bodies 
with so much success that he was emboldened to try his hand 
at the painting of portraits of his relatives and friends. In 1 805 
Stuart settled in Boston, and Frothingham promptly placed 
himself under his tuition, making such signal progress that in 
1 8 10, about the time when he painted his portrait of Master 
Clark, Stuart felt justified in stating that no one in the United 
States but himself could paint a head as well. 

Frothingham was actively engaged in his profession in 
Salem in 18 17, but it is doubtful if he ever became a citizen of 
that town. In 18 18 Reverend William Bentley, of Salem, 
records in his diary that Frothingham, although a native of 
Charlestown, called himself of Boston. Probably about 1840 
he removed to New York, dying in Brooklyn on the seventh 
of January, 1864, in his seventy-sixth year, but it is by his work 
done before 1840 that he is best known. 

Master Clark was a son of Samuel and Esther (Low) Clark, 
who lived on Fort Hill in Boston. Here the son was born on the 
fourteenth of July, 1799, and here his short life terminated on 
the twenty-fifth of October, 18 12. He was, if we may judge 
from his portrait, a well-mannered boy, quiet and thoughtful, 
fonder of his books than of rough outdoor games, for which his 
apparently delicate constitution may have unfitted him. 
Although a note of sadness is touched when we learn that the 
little fellow died within a year or two after this portrait was 
painted, are we not given an intimation of his approaching 
early death as we gaze into his wistful brown eyes and his 
rather pale face with its questioning expression? 
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The picture is painted with much simplicity of composition, 
showing the subject at half-length, wearing a black spencer 
with a wide white ruff, and standing against a background of 
plain olive-green tones. 

Although painted with evident rapidity, it is handled with 
confidence and definiteness and shows clearly that Frothing- 
ham was a close student of the methods of his master. l.p. 



CLASSICAL MARBLES IN THE MUSEUM-II 

BY L. G. ELDRIDGE 

Besides the three pieces of Hellenistic sculpture discussed in a 
recent number of the Bulletin, the Museum also possesses some 
interesting specimens of purely Roman work. 

Long before the end of the second century B.C., after the 
Greek world had been brought beneath the Roman scepter and 
Rome had become the chief center of art as of all things else, 
the activities of sculptors, for the most part Greek sculptors 
who lived in Rome and worked there for their Roman patrons, 
became confined largely to copying or imitating earlier Greek 
statues or well-known Greek types. This activity was really 
only a continuation of Hellenistic art with its center trans- 
ferred to Rome, for practically no Roman influence is dis- 
cernible. The works of these Greek sculptors no longer possess 
the freshness of originality, and too often they were not even 
successful as imitations, yet the period is of great value to us 
as being the only source of much of our knowledge regarding 
ancient Greek masterpieces. For it was these Greek sculptors 
working to satisfy the demands of the uncultivated Roman 
taste, who made a large proportion of the statues that are in 
our museums to-day. 

Now practically all that can properly be designated as 
Roman sculpture, sculpture which developed in Rome inde- 
pendently of Greek models or Greek influence, consists of 
works either purely decorative or historical in character. The 
latter group comprises, besides portraits, chiefly historical 
reliefs such as those which adorn Trajan's column in Rome. 
The specimens in the Museum may be said to belong to the 
decorative class. 

First let us look at the garden furniture, now most happily 
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